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Note to Contributors: 

In 1962 The Museum initiated The Textile 
Museum Journal to foster research and 
publication on the history of textile arts. 
Emphasis is placed primarily upon research 
relating to textiles from the geographic areas 
represented in the museum’s collections: the 
Near East, Central, South and Southeast 
Asia, and South and Central America. The 
journal provides a forum for original research 
on the artistic and technical aspects of textiles 
in their historic and cultural contexts. 
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submission of original articles that fall within 
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A Tapestry Roundel with Nilotic Scenes 


Laila Abdel-Malek 


he Nile as the source of life and abun- 

dance for the land of Egypt was a fa- 
vorite theme in ancient Egyptian as well 
as Greco-Roman art. Dynastic tomb 
murals portray scenes of fishing and 
hunting in the marshes of the Nile, where 
ducks, birds, and fish thrive in the midst 
of lotus and papyrus plants, and everyday 
objects are decorated with an indigenous 
repertory of flora and fauna.' It was in 
Greco-Roman art, however, that the 
Nilotic landscape became a distinctive 
genre. The panoramic view in the 
Praeneste mosaic, the scenes in the Casa 
del Fauno at Pompeii, and the North Af- 
rican mosaics in al-Alia and Zliten are 
only a few examples of a theme that con- 
tinued to be used in early Byzantine and 
medieval art.* In addition to this scenic 
tradition there was personified religious 
and allegoric imagery: the Nile god, Hapi, 
represented with female breasts in ancient 
Egypt, and the Hellenistic image of the 
Nile deity, carrying the horn of abun- 
dance, are manifestations of the long- 
lasting veneration of the Nile as the 
source of fertility in Egypt.° 

Among the numerous Coptic textiles 
exhibiting a wide array of themes and 
styles, many portray Nilotic scenes. These 
weavings normally depict lotus flowers, 
birds, fish and crocodiles frequently sur- 
rounding sailing or swimming putti. Cop- 
tic textiles also provide examples in which 
this scenic tradition is combined with an 
image of the reclining god accompanied 
by Euthenia, the female personification of 
abundance.* An unusual variation of the 
Nilotic theme, however, occurs in a tapes- 
try roundel in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. This weaving is different from 
many others in that it includes, in addi- 
tion to the Nilotic flora and fauna, a 
winged bust that lends itself to an inter- 
pretation relevant to its scenic surround- 
ings (Fig. 1). The tapestry roundel is the 
only remaining polychrome area in a 
green woolen weaving that was part of a 
hanging or a shawl.° Located in the center 
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of the tapestry is a medallion surrounded 
by four circles, each of which encloses an 
animal: a panther with its head turned 
backward and tail entwined beneath its 
body is on the right, a winged horse is on 
the left, and an ibex is in each of the cir- 
cles on the vertical axis. Branches ending 
with single-leaf stems emanate from the 
inner borders of three of the four circles: 
two on the vertical axis and one on the 
left. The medallion, framed by a beaded 
border, encloses a winged bust dressed in 
a chlamys that is also decorated with 
small beadlike forms. The areas between 
the four circles are occupied by creatures 
mostly of a different domain, that of 
water. On the upper right a crocodile 
turns its head back to the left, in the di- 
rection of a putto rowing toward it. Un- 
derneath the boat appears to be the head 
of a fish facing left. Another fish and a 
duck occupy the lower right compart- 
ment, and a quadruped—most likely a 
dog with a collar—is in the lower left. 
Lotus leaves and buds are dispersed be- 
tween these creatures. 

The overall composition of the tapes- 
try roundel, with its circular components, 
bold outlines, and juxtaposed creatures 
and plants, produces a strong decorative 
effect. Yet traces of realism in certain fig- 
ures betray their descent from the classi- 
cal tradition. These are discernible in the 
diagonal placement of the forelegs of the 
panther and the entwined tail and turned 
head that suggest movement within 
space; the same is true for the swiftly 
moving crocodile with back-turned head 
and open jaws, a creature whose round- 
ness is indicated by slightly curved lines 
on its back. Horizontal hatching on the 
thighs and legs of the ibexes, a technique 
not uncommon in Coptic textiles, is a fur- 
ther indication of the weaver’s intention to 
create modeled forms. Similarly, the cir- 
cular lotus leaves are articulated by lines 
depicting their veins.® 

The face of the figure in the medal- 
lion is a specific type distinguished by a 


Fig. 1. Tapestry roundel; acc. 
no. 47.382, Frederick Brown 
Fund, courtesy of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Dimensions: (of entire piece) 
38%" x 21¥2" (98.4 cm X 
57.7 cm); diameter of 
tapestry roundel: 1074" (27.5 
cm); all wool, S-spun; weft: 
45 per cm; warp: 11 per cm; 
red, pink, green, yellow, 
dark- and light-blue, and 
undyed wool; slit- and 
dovetailed tapestry, flying 
shuttle and soumak 


Provenance: Egypt 
Condition: Tapestry is well 
preserved except for a small 
area in the upper right side of 
the circle enclosing the 
panther, where the weft is 
slightly damaged. The 
triangular motif on the neck 
of the panther, possibly 
meant to represent a collar, is 
part of the original weaving. 
Remains of selvage are 
preserved at the left end 
indicating that the textile is 
the left section of a larger 


weaving that probably 
contained other roundels. 
Exhibited 1977: Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, in 
“Textiles from Egyptian 
Tombs” 
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Fig. 2. Textile pattern on a 


papyrus from Egypt, fifth or 
sixth century. Courtesy of 


the Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin, Hauptstadt der 
DDR, Agyptisches Museum/ 
Papyrussammlung 


squarish form, narrow forehead, and 
curly wiglike hair; the head is turned 
slightly toward the left, and the large eyes 
look in the same direction. Although they 
create a decorative effect, the curls of the 
hair seem to be an attempt to emulate a 
sculptural feeling. The form of the head, 
which will be further discussed under the 
problems of iconography and dating, be- 
longs to a type recognizable in early By- 
zantine art. 

Among the wide range of colors used 
in the roundel, red, blue, and yellow are 
predominant. Red is the color of the out- 
ermost borders of the roundel and the 
medallion as well as of the ground of the 
four circles; yellow is the ground color of 
the medallion and the beads of its frame. 
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The alternation of red and yellow in the 
circles creates a unity echoed in other de- 
tails including the boat, the beaded 
chlamys, and the lotus buds. Another 
color repeatedly paired with yellow is 
blue, a combination detected in the ibex- 
es, the crocodile, and the chlamys. Dark 
blue and green are respectively employed 
as the colors of the water or the areas be- 
tween the four circles and the lotus 
leaves. The same blue, used for the hair of 
the bust, is articulated by red curls; light 
blue is used for its wings. Thus through- 
out the tapestry echoes and contrasts of 
color are employed to underline unity of 
composition. 

The composition of a roundel with a 
central medallion framed by circles is not 
uncommon in Coptic textiles, although 
most surviving examples contain more 
than four surrounding circles. Frequently 
the medallion frames a human figure, 
mythical or allegorical; and the circles en- 
close human, animal, or floral motifs.7 A 
drawing on a papyrus from early Chris- 
tian Egypt provides a model for this type 
of textile composition (Fig. 2). Interest- 
ingly, the occupants of the areas between 
the smaller circles in the drawing are 
birds, fish, sea monsters, and lotus 
flowers, creatures and plants belonging to 
a domain similar to that between the cir- 
cles in the Boston tapestry. Unlike the 
tapestry composition, however, the pa- 
pyrus roundel is framed by a square 
whose corners enclose floral ornaments. 

The papyrus drawing provides an ex- 
ample of a flexible composition that the 
weaver could adapt to the needs of the 
patron. Since square panels as well as 
roundels are usable as tapestry orna- 
ments, the weaver could choose to ignore 
the outermost square frame and produce 
a roundel similar in composition to that in 
the Boston tapestry. Likewise, a square 
design with central medallion and four 
circles could be achieved by simply elim- 
inating the roundel frame. Among the ex- 
amples of the square type is a weaving in 
the Stanford University Museum and Art 
Gallery that portrays the goddess Artemis 
in the central medallion and a lion in each 
of the four circles. (Fig. 3).? As a matter of 
course, the combination of a square en- 
closing a circle forms a third possible com- 
position, a type illustrated by the papyrus 


?. 


Varela, Yom, 


Fig. 3. Coptic tapestry, 
square panel with Artemis, 
fifth century (?); Stanford 
University Museum of Art, 
47.6, gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles de Young Elkus 


Fig. 4. Two sailing youths 
and a crocodile; detail from 
the wooden beams in the 
Church of Saint Catherine, 
Mount Sinai; Byzantine, 
sixth century, after Forsyth 
and Weitzmann, Saint 
Catherine, pls. 66, 69; 
Courtesy of the University of 
Michigan Press 
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design. Surviving examples!° reveal that 
the composition of the Boston tapestry 
belongs to a type variably and frequently 
employed in Coptic weaving. 

In interpreting the designs, one real- 
izes that the scenes surrounding the cen- 
tral medallion belong in some ways to 
both realms of water and land. More ex- 
plicit, however, is the realm of water, since 
crocodiles and lotus plants are distinctive 
features of the Nilotic habitat. These, as 
well as the ducks, birds, and fish also por- 
trayed in the textile, can be found in a 
number of Roman mosaics. Early Byzan- 
tine Nilotic scenes continue this Greco- 
Roman tradition in works such as the 
Justinianic mosaics of Qasr-el-Lebia and 
Cyrene in Cyrenaica, the beams of the 
Church of Saint Catherine on Mount Si- 
nai, also executed under the patronage of 
Justinian, and the sixth-century wall 
paintings in a cistern in Salamis, 
Cyprus.!! 

Significantly related to the putto and 
crocodile in the Boston tapestry is a detail 
on the carved beams of the Church of 
Saint Catherine. Among a multitude of 
creatures, a crocodile turns its head back 
toward two putti or nude youths, rowing 
a boat in the same direction (Fig. 4). A 


Fig. 5. Putto mounting a 


crocodile, detail of the Shawl 
of Sabina, fifth century; 
Musée du Louvre, M.G. 
1234; courtesy of the Musées 
Nationaux, Paris 


similar crocodile with turned head accom- 
panies running and sailing putti, as do 
fish and other water creatures, carved on a 
Coptic wooden lintel whose fragments 
also portray Christian motifs.!? Although 
a similar repertory of Nilotic creatures oc- 
curs in Roman and other early Byzantine 
works, the combination of the swiftly run- 
ning or sailing putti and the turned-head 
crocodile are features that connect the two 
monumental carved works with the weav- 
ing. These resemblances suggest the pos- 
sibility of a related source or pattern book 
known during the Justinianic period and 
used by Byzantine sculptors and, at some 
point, by Coptic sculptors as well as by 
weavers. 

The question of pattern books in rela- 
tionship to Nilotic scenes has been raised 
regarding the Justinianic mosaics in the 
churches of Cyrene and Qasr-el-Lebia, 
which form a closely knit group executed 
by one workshop.!3 The Cyrenaican mo- 
saics portray variations of the Nilotic 
theme that seem to reflect the same 
“antique” trend exhibited in the beams of 
Saint Catherine and the comparable Cop- 
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tic works. Among a wide variety of crea- 
tures and several personifications, the 
mosaics repeatedly portray a scene in 
which a crocodile devours a cow, a group 
also detected on the wooden beams of the 
Church of Saint Catherine. In addition, 
one of the mosaic panels in Qasr-el-Lebia 
features a turned-head crocodile relating 
playfully to a bird in a manner reminis- 
cent of the Nile creature in both the sculp- 
tures and the weaving. Given the fact that 
these mosaics were executed within a 
close time span, and that they do not 
reflect a particularly long-lasting local tra- 
dition, their source has been variably at- 
tributed to Alexandria, Constantinople, or 
Syria. !4 

The scene in the tapestry roundel, 
however, is different in that it reflects a 
stylistic and iconographic tradition pres- 
ent in pre-Justinianic works discovered in 
Egypt. The carpetlike distribution of lotus 
leaves between the Nilotic creatures and 
the sailing or swimming putti in the 
Shawl of Sabina (Fig. 5) portray a work of 
the same pictorial tradition that produced 
the Boston scene. A detail in the shawl 
depicts a crocodile turning its head back 
to look at a putto mounting its back; the 
gesture strongly recalls the similar group 
in the tapestry roundel. On the basis of a 
close stylistic relationship between the fig- 
ure of Daphne on the Shaw! of Sabina, 
and its parallel on a Coptic sculpture from 
Ahnas, the shawl has been convincingly 
dated to the fifth century. !5. 

The Boston tapestry roundel and the 
ShawI of Sabina are only two examples of 
a wide range of variations of this theme as 
represented in Coptic textiles.!© The 
wealth of such scenes in weavings dis- 
covered in Egypt raises the question of 
the role that Alexandria, the most impor- 
tant Greco-Roman center in Egypt, may 
have played in the survival of this genre. 
Nilotic elements, including crocodiles and 
lotus as well as papyrus plants, occur with 
the figure of the reclining river god on 
Alexandrian coins from the Roman peri- 
od. Such images provide parallels to the 
statue of the Nile god, exemplified by the 
Roman copy in the Vatican.!” A puzzling 
question, however, is that with the excep- 
tion of a late Roman mosaic from Thmuis 
and a fragment of a mosaic dated to the 
first century B.c., all Greco-Roman-period 


monumental works depicting Nilotic 
scenes were discovered outside Egypt. On 
the other hand, the variations in the nu- 
merous Coptic textiles with Nilotic scenes, 
and their relationship to other works pro- 
duced during more than one century, 
suggest that the models of these weavings 
may have existed in Egypt over a long pe- 
riod of time.!® Although future research 
may determine more securely how the 
sources of Nilotic landscape were pre- 
served or transmitted to early Byzantine 
art, these weavings seem to attest to a 
possible role for Alexandria.'%. 

The Nilotic scenes in the Boston tap- 
estry and the Shawl of Sabina are con- 
fined to small-scale areas such as roundels 
or clavi (tapestry-woven bands of various 
lengths descending toward the hem) em- 
ployed in decorating larger weavings. 
Coptic tapestries on a larger scale, where- 
in a Nilotic or marine repertory forms an 
overall design, also exist in weavings ex- 
emplified by a hanging in the Textile 
Museum (T.M. 1.48). Nereids mounting 
dolphins and putti sailing between lotus 
leaves and flowers are distributed over the 
entire surface (Fig. 6). Although the 
weaver's perspective is awry, the nereids, 
who appear to be floating in front of the 
dolphins, and the putti are expressions of 
a pictorial tradition similar to that exhib- 
ited in the Boston tapestry.° 

The inclusion of putti in the Nilotic 
scenes cited above are of interest. Putti 
are associated with the image of the Nile 
god, as exhibited in Roman copies of the 
Hellenistic work depicting the river de- 
ity.2! These children playfully swarm over 
the reclining figure of the aged god, and 
their number symbolizes the height of the 
water during inundation. Thus, they serve 
as the children of the old river, and their 
presence refers to the regeneration of fer- 
tility in the Nile Valley. Such putti, how- 
ever, differ from the one in the Boston 
tapestry in that they do not sail boats. 
Sailing putti, or erotes, are popular in Ro- 
man art, where they frequently occur as 
playful elements in the presence of sea di- 
vinities, a theme that ties in with the im- 
age of the Nile god. As sailors, they are 
often represented with marine creatures. 
The inclusion of crocodiles and lotus 
plants, both local features, were sufficient 
to create a variant genre, namely a Nilotic 
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scene. Another putto type, also popular 
in Roman and late antique art, sits on the 
back of a sea creature, a figure parallel to 
the putto mounting a crocodile in the 
Shawl of Sabina (see Fig. 5). 

With the exception of the dog, the 
creatures in the four areas between the 
circles in the tapestry roundel form one 
scene comparable to Nilotic representa- 
tions in other Coptic and early Byzantine 
works. Such a genre has its roots in the 
Greco-Roman tradition. The central me- 
dallion surrounded by the four circles, on 
the other hand, can be viewed as a second 
layer, or a superimposed composition. 
The dog, which seems to be a stranger in 
this domain, will be discussed later along 
with the animals in the four circles. 

Whereas the areas between the circles 
portray a straightforward Nilotic scene, 
the bust in the central medallion raises 
questions of interpretation. Although fre- 
quently employed in early Christian art, 
winged busts in medallions are usually 
identified by attributes, inscriptions, or 
both; they range from allegoric figures 
and personifications of the seasons to an- 
gels. The angels normally occur in Chris- 
tian scenes; their representations as 
medallion-enclosed busts are less fre- 
quent than their full-length images. Un- 
like most of these figures, however, that in 
the Boston tapestry bears neither at- 
tributes nor inscriptions and lacks any 
clear gender indication. 

Before proposing an identification, 
we need to survey examples of related 
types. Among these are personifications 
of virtues exemplified by details on a wall 
painting from the Coptic monastery of 
Bawit, where female winged busts with 
identifying inscriptions occur in a Chris- 
tian context. Another type depicts female 
Seasons, a group illustrated by busts in 
the mosaic pavements of the House of Ge 
from Antioch and the Church of Saint 
Christopher from Qabr Hiram (Figs. 7, 8), 
the former dated to the fifth century and 
the latter to the sixth.?? Both belong to the 
type frequently portrayed as winged 
female figures; they are accompanied by 
the harvest and goods they deliver and 
are dressed in various habits suited to 
their climates. Obviously, ideas of fertility 
and regeneration underlie the imagery of 
the Seasons. Their popularity in decorat- 


Fig. 6. Tapestry curtain said 


to have been found in 
Antinoé, Egypt; depiction of 
the mythical story of Europa 
and the bull; The Textile 
Museum 1.48 
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Fig. 7. Female Season: 
Summer; detail of a mosaic 
pavement from the House of 
Ge; Daphne, Antioch, fifth 
century, courtesy of the 
Princeton University Art 
Museum 


Fig. 8. Female Season: 
Spring; detail of a mosaic, 
Church of Saint Christopher, 
Qabr Hiram, sixth century; 
Musée du Louvre, M.A. 
2232; courtesy of the Musées 
Nationaux, Paris 
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ing domestic inte“ors can perhaps be 
attributed to the feeling that they are ca- 
pable of bringing good fortune to a 
building.?° 

Although unaccompanied by at- 
tributes or inscriptions, the textile figure 
exhibits the basic common features of the 
Seasons cited above, namely, it appears as 
a winged bust inside a medallion. Equally 
significant is that it combines the squarish 
face and narrow forehead in the Seasons 
from Qabr Hiram and the slightly three- 
quarter view of those from the House of 
Ge (see Figs. 7, 8). Yet the fact that it has 
short hair and wears a chlamys, normally 
a male costume, raises the question as to 
whether it portrays a male or a female 
image. 

A winged putto as a full-length figure 
forms another type of Season used in do- 
mestic interiors as well as on funerary 
monuments. Mosaics from the House of 
the Drinking Contest and the House of 
the Red Pavement, both discovered in 
Antioch, depict seasonal putti, with Sum- 
mer dressed in a chlamys. The same type 
of mantle is detected on the winged male 
Seasons who carry their harvest on a well- 
defined group of sarcophagi. One of these 
is exemplified in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection.** Like the figure in the textile, 
both the mosaic and sarcophagi Seasons 
have curly hair and their faces are shown 
in an oblique view. 

Gender determination of the figure in 
the Boston tapestry is not easy, even 
though the small mouth and curly hair 
suggest a putto or a male child. The prob- 
lem, however, is that while most winged 
female Seasons are depicted with long 
hair, there is at least one with short—but 
not curly—hair represented on an ivory in 
the Benaki Museum. The same problem 
applies to the chlamys, which is seen on a 
female—but wingless—allegoric figure in 
a mosaic from Sainte-Monique in Car- 
thage.?° In spite of these discrepancies 
one can state that since the textile bust 
combines both features, namely the short 
curly hair and the chlamys in addition to 
the small childlike mouth, it seems more 
likely that it was meant to represent a 
young male figure. In fact, an illuminating 
analogy of the features of the textile bust 
exists in the large eyes, narrow forehead, 
and small mouth in male full-length per- 


sonifications of the months in the mosaic 
of the Villa of the Falconer in Argos.2° 

The above comparisons indicate that 
although it does not exhibit all the charac- 
teristics of any one Season, the textile fig- 
ure does reflect features present in more 
than one type. Do the surroundings, 
then, give a clue to its identity? Given the 
fact that it is juxtaposed against a Nilotic 
domain thriving with flora and fauna, one 
wonders if it conveys a message of fertil- 
ity comparable to that which the Seasons 
communicate. After all, the inundation 
was a seasonal event that took place in 
Egypt during the summer months, bring- 
ing both water and silt to the land. There- 
fore, it seems reasonable to interpret the 
textile bust as an allegoric figure alluding 
to the Nile in its season of fertility, while 
appearing in the guise of a Season as vari- 
ously depicted in the Mediterranean 
world. In a comparable case the form of a 
Season is interchangeably used as Earth 
in a mosaic pavement at Beit Jibrin. Ge, or 
Earth, wears a crown of vine branches 
and corn ears, features characteristic of 
Autumn, whereas the latter is the only 
Season missing from the mosaic. Located 
in the center of the tapestry roundel, the 
winged bust can be seen as a personifica- 
tion of the power or element generating 
fertility as represented in its surround- 
ings. Its central location recalls that of 
Earth in the House of Ge, Antioch, where 
the Seasons, carrying their produce, are 
placed in the corners of the same mosaic 
pavement.?” 

The animals in the four circles of this 
Boston tapestry belong to a different 
group of creatures. The panther on the 
right has a turned head and open mouth 
that closely resemble the panthers in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Horse and Lion Tapes- 
try, which Ernst Kitzinger has shown to 
contain Sassanian elements (Fig. 9). Like 
the ferocious animals in the Dumbarton 
Oaks work, this panther has a wild ap- 
pearance that relates it to animals in hunt 
scenes. The ibexes repeated in the vertical 
circles might be associated with the same 
types of scene. The horns of these ibexes 
curve parallel to the upper part of their 
circular frames, in a manner reminiscent 
of details of roundel-enclosed creatures in 
Sassanian works. The winged horse in the 
left circle belongs to a family of creatures 
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that occurs in Coptic textiles known to 
have Sassanian prototypes. It closely 
resembles in form and proportions the re- 
peated unit of winged horses in a Coptic 
tapestry in Lyons. These Lyons horses are 
enclosed in medallions with beaded 
frames,”® details also present in both the 
Dumbarton Oaks and the Boston tapes- 
tries (see Figs. 1, 9). It is significant, how- 
ever, that these creatures are enclosed in 
circles from whose inner frames stem 
branches ending with leaves (see Fig. 1). 
These units are reminiscent of the inhab- 
ited leaf-scrolls in late antique and early 
Byzantine mosaics where the vegetal 
motif enclosing various creatures is re- 
peated to cover the whole pavement. An 
early Byzantine example occurs in the 
sixth-century mosaic pavement in the 
Church of St. Demetrius at Nikopolis, 
where the leaves enclose hunters and ani- 
mals. Coptic sculpture and tapestries also 
provide examples in which inhabited leaf- 
scrolls are repeated to decorate elongated 
areas of weavings and architectural 
friezes.?? Although Sassanian influence is 
evident in the animals in the circles, these 
creatures are expressed in a pictorial lan- 
guage common to the Mediterranean 
world, the same language used in the 
Nilotic scene and the allegoric figure. The 
Boston tapestry is comparable to the 
Horse and Lion Tapestry in which Ernst 
Kitzinger has shown that the animal pro- 
tomes in the field of the hanging are de- 
scendants of a Sassanian pattern, yet 
these protomes have been enriched by 
motifs and ornaments common in Medi- 
terranean art.°° 

The presence of clues to Sassanian 
elements in the circle-framed creatures 
leads to further inquiry extending to the 
composition of the roundel as a whole. A 
bronze salver in the Hermitage, variously 
described as Sassanian, or as Mediterra- 
nean exhibiting Sassanian features, pro- 
vides an illuminating comparison (see 
Fig. 10). The composition consists of a 
central medallion and four smaller circles 
at its cardinal sides, basically the same 
composition found in the tapestry round- 
el. The central medallion of the salver en- 
closes a mounted hunter accompanied by 
a running dog, and the circles contain 
men fighting animals: a bear at the top, a 
panther below, a lion to the left, and a 


Fig. 9. Horse and Lion 


Tapestry (detail), sixth 
century; D.O. 39.13; 
courtesty of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection 


Fig. 10. Bronze salver, 


Sassanian or Mediterranean; 
The Hermitage, after 
Ringbom, Paradisus 
Terrestris, fig. 86; Courtesy 
of the Societas Scientiarum 
Fennica 
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stag to the right. A vase with symmetrical 
plants, flanked by a pair of birds and ani- 
mals, occupies each of the four areas be- 
tween the circles, and a border of arcades 
enclosing various animals, birds, dancers, 
and musicians frames the whole composi- 
tion. A quick analysis of the scenes in its 
different compartments reveals that this 
salver not only resembles the textile in 
composition, but also contains figures that 
echo a related theme. Although the ani- 
mals in the textile are not engaged in com- 
bat with human beings, their placement 
in smaller circles on the two axes relates 
them to those in the bronze salver. The 
four areas of the textile decorated by 
Nilotic flora and fauna correspond to the 
parts of the salver containing vases with 
plants flanked by animals and birds. Lars 
Ringbom has interpreted this framing ar- 
cade as the wall of an enclosed Persian 
Paridaeza (garden) in which hunting and 
circus activities take place.*! 

A related theme on a salver in the 
Staatliche Museen, East Berlin, depicts a 
female figure, identified by Ringbom as 
the Iranian goddess Ardvi Sura Anahita, 
standing in a central medallion. Peacocks, 
frequently represented with this deity, 
flank her head and waist, and a dove sits 
on her shoulders. Small circles enclosing 
animals and human beings surround the 
medallion; the outer frame consists of ar- 
cades similar to those on the Hermitage 
salver. Here, according to Ringbom, the 
Paridaeza is explicitly connected with 
Ardvi Sura Anahita, the source of all 
water and fertility. A third salver, in the 
same collection in Berlin, depicts two ar- 
cades and a central medallion with tripar- 
tite plants stemming from vases flanked 
by addorsed peacocks. Water with swim- 
ming fish surrounds the medallion, and a 
narrow band with an undulant stem car- 
rying leaves, pomegranates, and other 
vegetal and floral motifs separates the two 
zones of arcades. Ringbom has proposed 
that this salver not only represents Ardvi 
Sura Anahita, since the peacock and the 
tripartite plant are her attributes, but also 
refers to the water sanctuary built during 
the reign of Shapur II (A.D. 309-379). Ac- 
cording to him, the two concentric ar- 
cades in this salver represent the major 
shrine of the Iranian water-cult, built on a 
location with a huge flow of water, which 


may be identified with Takht-i-Sulei- 
man.** Moreover, Ringbom points out 
that the relationship among the three 
salvers lies in the arcades depicting Par- 
idaeza scenes. Thus, although the Her- 
mitage salver, with a composition 
comparable to that of the textile, does not 
portray an explicit reference to the god- 
dess, it depicts a type of Paridaeza similar 
to that in the other salvers. A further ico- 
nographic relationship connects the figure 
of the water goddess in both her anthro- 
pomorphic and her symbolic form and the 
allegoric image alluding to the Nile in the 
textile: both are the focal elements around 
which all the creatures and flora are ar- 
ranged. These comparisons suggest that 
the Coptic weaver was inspired not only 
by a model with a composition related to 
the Hermitage salver, but also by state- 
ments of fertility comparable to the other 
two salvers of the same type. 

Although none of these salvers pro- 
vides a direct model for the tapestry, they 
all seem to belong to a type of composi- 
tion that was probably produced in a 
range of variations and materials. The pa- 
pyrus drawing with water creatures and 
lotus flowers is related to Coptic textiles, 
and in addition to weavings with four cir- 
cles at the cardinal sides of a central 
medallion, there are those with more cir- 
cles enclosing floral and animal motifs 
around the central element, a composition 
comparable to the salver with the an- 
thropomorphic figure of Anahita. 

Analysis of the Nilotic scene with the 
allegoric figure in the center indicates that 
both reflect a pictorial language common 
to the Mediterranean world and come 
from the Greco-Roman tradition. How- 
ever, the composition of a medallion sur- 
rounded by four circles seems to point to 
a Sassanian inspiration also evident in the 
animals in the four circles. This type of 
composition is difficult to find in works 
other than the textiles and bronze salvers 
or metal objects of the type discussed. 
Such compositions seem to be associated 
with the iconography of water since both 
the tapestry roundel and the model il- 
lustration on the papyrus clearly express a 
related theme that ties in with the Par- 
idaeza group of salvers. 

The presence of the doglike creature 
in the midst of lotus plants in the lower 
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left quarter of the roundel raises a puz- 
zling question. Since the dog is an un- 
common ingredient in Nilotic landscapes, 
and the panther in the right circle poses 
in a gesture describing its ferocity as it ap- 
pears in chase episodes, one wonders if 
both originally belonged to the same type 
of scene. Separating unified elements of a 
composition and using the parts individu- 
ally outside the frame is not an uncom- 
mon practice among Coptic weavers, as 
shown by Kitzinger in the border of the 
Dumbarton Oaks tapestry, where the lion 
and panther are placed outside the 
medallion enclosing the hunter.>9 Similar- 
ly, the dog in the lower left quarter of the 
Boston roundel seems to belong to a do- 
main similar to that of the panther, al- 
though it is enclosed in a separate zone. It 
might be significant that the central 
medallion in the Hermitage salver, whose 
composition is related to that of the Bos- 
ton tapestry, contains a mounted hunter 
accompanied by a dog. It is possible that 
the type of composition that inspired the 
weaver may also have contained a hunt- 
ing scene in which the figure of the dog 
was quoted out of context. 

In dating the tapestry roundel, one 
needs to survey the securely dated com- 
parisons as well as related works dated 
through stylistic analysis. Although a 
combination of crocodiles and putti occurs 
in more than one work, the details that 
bear the closest resemblance to the figures 
in the textile appear on the beams of the 
Justinianic Church of Saint Catherine, 
known to have been commissioned be- 
tween A.D. 548 and 565.*4 Both textile and 
carving depict the same relationship be- 
tween the crocodile with a back-turned 
head and the sailors (see Figs. 1, 4). The 
round face, narrow forehead, and short 
hair of the allegoric figure in the center of 
the roundel bears close resemblance to 
one of the Seasons in the mosaic from the 
Church of Saint Christopher in Qabr 
Hiram, (see Fig. 8) dated by inscriptions 
to A.D. 575. Related to this type of head 
are those of the months in the calendar 
mosaics of the Villa of the Falconer in 
Argos.*° The same narrow forehead with 
straight horizontal outline of the hair, the 
large round eyes and small mouth are all 
features detected in these personifica- 
tions. In fact, the eyebrows in some of 


them curve sharply and come close to the 
far corner of the eyes, a feature also de- 
tected in the textile figure. These mosaics 
have been dated to the sixth century on 
the basis of stylistic comparisons with 
other Mediterranean works. A type of 
head with wiglike curly hair closely re- 
sembling that of the roundel figure is also 
detected in the medallion above the 
equestrian figure in the Barberini diptych, 
dated to the sixth century.*° The sixth 
century is also the date to which Kitzinger 
has assigned The Horse and Lion tapes- 
try, whose panthers bear resemblance to 
the panther in the Boston tapestry.°” Hav- 
ing surveyed these dated comparisons, it 
seems reasonable to propose the sixth 
century as the likely date for the Boston 
weaving. 

Analysis of the figures leads to the 
conclusion that this tapestry roundel rep- 
resents a juxtaposition of more than one 
layer of scenes and images. With the ex- 
ception of the dog, which may have been 
quoted from a different context, the 
Nilotic realm depicts a genre known in 
Greco-Roman and early Byzantine art. 
Likewise, the allegoric figure, the focal 
element of the composition, is in one of 
the guises of a Season as represented in 
the Mediterranean world. The circles, 
with single leaves stemming from their in- 
ner borders, resemble the inhabited scroll 
motif in early Byzantine art, where it is 
frequently employed as an overall vegetal 
ornament. Yet in its totality, the composi- 
tion of a medallion flanked by circles in- 
vites comparison with those in bronze 
salvers exhibiting Sassanian features. 
Moreover, the ideas of fertility and abun- 
dance produced by the Nile water under- 
lying the tapestry motifs correspond to 
the content of this group of salvers. Se- 
curely dated comparisons as well as those 
dated through stylistic analysis all point 
to the sixth century as the likely date of 
this Boston tapestry. Finally, scenic and 
allegoric parallels found in Coptic art 
add support to a strong Alexandrian 
influence. 
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